WATER      UNDER      THE      BRIDGES
never had such shooting in my life. I used to get between twenty-two
and twenty-five days in the season, and for my first three winters my
average per day was between fifty and fifty-five duck. It was a terribly
bad nesting season for duck in Europe in 1927, and in the winter of
1927-28 my average fell to twenty-seven. But even so what fun
it was!
Ekiad and Tel el Kebir were fairly near to each other and were
always shot on Fridays, the duck flying from one marsh to the other.
The Ekiad shoot was on the property of a friendly Pasha, and the
procedure was to go up there on the Thursday evening in the High
Commissioner's special train and sleep on board at our destination.
In the early morning we walked about a mile across heavy sand to the
lake and took our positions in hides, each of us having two or three
fellaheen to pick up the ducks for us and a dozen or so decoys scattered
round the butt. The water was mostly only about knee high and
the fellaheen made excellent retrievers. Other boys rowed in boats
over the far end of the lake to put up the duck which tried to settle
there. When the gun who was the farthest out (No. 10 Butt) reached
his post, he let off his gun and the fun began. It was exciting enough,
if one was in one of the nearer butts, to listen to the quackings and
splashings before the gun went off. But when it did the whole sky
was full of thousands of duck and, if one had not had special grips,
one's gun would have been too hot to hold in a very few minutes.
The first phase lasted for ten or fifteen minutes, and after that the duck
were out of shot or had cleared off altogether. But they were always
coming back again, and for a couple of hours one had to be constantly
on the qvi vive. By 10 a.m. it began to get too hot to go on and the
duck had mostly taken refuge on the Nile. One collected one's game,
counted it, and walked back to the Pasha's house, where we were
given a gargantuan lunch and sometimes entertained in other ways.
After lunch we went back again to Cairo and most of the duck went
to the hospitals there.
One of the charms of the sport was the diversity of duck, chiefly
teal and shoveller, but also mallard and pintail, gadwall and widgeon,
pochard and garganey teal, tufted duck, marble duck, and other
varieties. On one occasion a duck was shot to which even Lord
Allenby, who was a great authority on the subject, was unable to give
a name. He sent it to the Cairo Zoo, but they too could make nothing